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ABSTRACT 

The effectiveness of the Student Assignment Center 
program (sac), an inschwl suspension program implemented in the 
Houston Independent School District, is evaluated in this report. The 
program provides instructional and counseling support services for 
middle-school students who risk suspension or expulsion for conduct 
code violations. Goals are to improve students' attitudes and 
behaviors through motivational techniques and to improve their 
organizational skills and study habits. Hethodology involved surveys 
of SAC staff, principals, and teachers at 19 participating middle 
schools; student attitude surveys; and analysis of program recidivism 
rates. Findings indicate that, overall, the program was partially 
effective in achieving its goals— particularly, in improving the 
recidivism rate and classroom environments. However, deficiencies 
identified by respondents formed the basis for several 
recommendations, one of which is to combine long- and short-term 
fraraeworxs. Nine tables and six figures are included. The appendix 
lists SAC resources. (18 references) (LMI) 
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THE STUDENT ASSIGNMENT CENTERS 



Abstract 

A Student Assignment Center (SAC) is an in-schot^ suspension program 
that is ikagn&i to provide instntctiomd and counseling support services for 
middle school stmlems who are at-risk of being suspended or exp^dfor 
amduct code vitMons. The goals of ^ program are: (a) the improvemm 
cf student (miiudeswidbehavi(Mrthrimgh^ me cfmotivaiimidt&:h^^ 
and (h) the facilitation of student learning by the ikvelopmem of the 
organizational skills, goai-setting skUb, and study habits of students. 
Nineteen middle schools fuxd SAC's during the 1990-91 school year. This 
report evaluates the ^ectiveness of the program in improving student 
discipline, and further synthesizes recommendations from program 
persommlfor t»vgram imfm>vmtent. The multiple tmd concurrent measures 
cf program efficacy included evaluations by the SAC s^, principals, and 
classroom teachers of the program scluiols. Other measures were student 
attimde surveys and recidivim rates of program students at the reactive 
sites. Overall, the measures indicated that the program was partially 
(ff&:tive in achieving its goals. For instance, 51 S% of student referrals to 
the SACs did not have a second referral during tfm entire year. The SACs 
also provided the opportunity for the non-SAC students ft> ofriaw comtucive 
classroom environments where productive instruction could occur. 
However, there was much indication that the program had many 
deficiencies that had hampered the realization cf the program's optimal 
efficacy. Many recommendations were accordingly proposed by the 
teachers and principals for addressing the ident^ied deficiencies. 



INTRODUCTION 

Teachers at the elementary and secondary levels continue to express much concern 
and dissatisfaction about the unmitigated prominence of discipHnaiy problems in the school 
environment Student discipline exercises a very ^ng and pervasive influence on naany 
determinants of school effectiveness. Among these are factors such as teacher moimle, 
teacher job-relaied stress, teacher retention, student timc-on-task, and ultimately, the overall 
amount learning that takes place. 

A study of 5,000 Chicago teachers about the causes of job-related stress indicated 
that the teachers regarded the management of disruptive students as second only to being 
involuntarily transferred (Cichon and Koff, 1980) as the major cause of stress. Fourteen 
out of fifteen Gallup Polls conducted across the nation between 1969 and 1983 revealed 
that Americans regarded discipline as the most important problem in the public schools 
(Jones, 1984). Funhcrmore, a recent survey of teachers by the Education Department's 
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Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) has indicated that incidents of 
diauptive behavfcK* have bec^nK; such a {nt^lem for teachers that 29% of the !e»:hers 
poiled indicated that '*ihey have seriously considered leaving teaching" as a result 
(Education Week. 1987). 

The amount of stwient learning is also adversely affected if the teacho* jqiends an 
excessive proportion of instructional time on discipline management problems (Stalling 
1985). in such situations, the di»H|^ined ^udent suffers imisxectly through the loss of 
productive learning time that the teacher devotes to the managen^m of the umUsciplined 
student. The undisciplined student is, however, not immune to the adverse effects of his cxr 
her lack of discipline. In the words of Amitai Etztoni: 

The lack of self -discipline on the part of the student can counteract ^ective 
teaching, as learning requires a substantial amount of concentration, contwl of 
impulse, se^-motivmion, and ability tofmx and overcome stress (Etziom, 1984). 

In effect, it is the opinion of many educators aiKl non-edt^ators that discipline is the 
most significant determinant of stwient success. The SAC program provide a mechanism 
to address dysfunctional attitwies and behaviors of students in order to facilitate a 
conducive school environment where productive instruction can occur. The Student 
Assignment Centers (SACs) were implemented by the Houston Independent School 
District (HISD) in nineteen of its thirty-four middle schools during the 1990-91 school 
year. The centers served stu(knts who were at-risk of being suspemted or expelled from 
school for minor or modwately saious conduct violations, as listed in group 1 — 3 of the 
district's Code of Student Conduct. Such violations included: improper dresMng, running 
or making excessive noise in the halls, leaving school grounds without permission, to^mxo 
smoking, fighting, gambling, unprovoked disrespect toward school personnel, acts of 
disobedience, disorderly behavior, use of profane or immoral language or gestures, and 
class cutting. 

The SAC is designed to address those skills and attitwles which, if lacking, may 
keep students from being productive teamers. The activities of the {»ogram are cksigned to 
enhance student attitudes toward school, through the use of motivational ^hniques, 
organizational skills, good study habits, and goal setdng. Each SAC is required to have 
reference materials such as dictionaries and teacher editions of all prescribed textbodcs. 
The regular classroom teachers of students who are referred to the SAC submit 
assignments to students while they are at the center. These assi^mients are to be con^leied 
by the student, under the supervision and instructional support of the SAC teacher. This 
framc«wk allows the stixients to keep abreast of regular clasi»room instruction. 

The budget for the 1990-91 school year was $12,000, excluding staff salaries. 
Each SAC received $3{X) for the purchase of reading supplies and an additional $300 for 
the purchase of general supplies. 

This report as.scsses the effectiveness of the Student Assignment Centers during the 
1990-91 school year, and provides recommendations from teachers, administrators and 
SAC staff for program improvement. Specifically, this inquiry addressed the following 
research questicHis: 



1 . What were the daily enroUment and absentee ra^ at the S ACs during the 1 990>91 
sclKxdyear? 

2 . Why were ^udents referred to the SACs? 

3. What was the impact of the program cm leddivism rates at the F^pecti^ 

4. How many days did students spend in the SACs during the 1990-91 school year. 

5. What was the impact of the program on student attitudes? 

6. What were the perceptions of the SAC staff about the weaknesses, strengths and 
effectiveness of the program? 

7. What were the percepd(»is<^ the prindpals about the weakne^es and effecdvei^ss 
of the program? 

8. What were die percq>tic»is of the regular classroom teachers about the weaknesses, 
strengths and effeoivet^ of the program? 

9 . What were the recommendatbns of the SAC staff, principals, and the regular 
classroom teachers for program refinement? 

METHODOLOGY 

Sample 

Data on the entire peculation of students who w^ referred to the nineteen Student 
Assignment Centers during the 1990-91 school year were used in this evaluation. 
Additionally, all of tte principals, teachers, and SAC staff of the nineteen SAC middle 
schools were surveyed. No subsequent samples were derived from any of the piieceding 
populations. 

Data Analysis 

The analysis of the data follows a descriptive format, and focuses on; (a) if^ 
implementation of the program at the various centers, (b) the effectiveness of the program, 
and (c) recommendations for developing a more clTcctive program for addressing the 
disciplinary needs of the district's middle schools. 

RESULTS 



Question 1: What were the daily enrollment and absentee rates in 1990 '>1 school year. 



METHODS 

Monthly rcpons were obtained throughout the school year from the centers. The 
reports documented student referrals and enrollmeni, the reason for each referral, the date 
and length of stay of each referral, and dtiily absentee rales. 

FINDINGS 

As Table 1.1 indicates, the mean daily enrollment figures for McReynolds. 
Holland, Hogg, and Smith Middle Schools ranged between 25 and 34 students. These 
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figures exceed the teacher-suideni ratio of 1 :25 which pertains to the regular ciassrocxn. In 
view of the fact that the SAC midents had onniniued disciptinary infiacdons leftective of 
problematic attittKles, behaviors or needs« it wmhi be genorally expected that the student 
and teacher ratio should be much lo^r. Indeed, the SAC hamiboc^ specifies a ratk> of 
1:20. Visits to McReynoids and Hogg on days that could not necessarily be xegaxded as 
representative of mher days, levealed that the class mzss were too large fbr one teacher to 
provide adequate ORe*on>one or small group tutoring. Six of the nineteen SACs 
inv^tigated had n^an daily enrollments in excess of SAC guidelines. 

Table LI 
Total School EnroOmeat & Mean 
Eteily EnroHroent/AbSCTitee R«es (1990-91 ) 



Stadent School** Center** Ceoter*s 

Assfgnmeot I990»91 Dglly Mean Dally Mesa 

CtBtcr Earollreeat Rarollrecat Abstatee Rate 



Ciifum 


1587 


15 


1 


w a* 


1333 


10 


2 


Fteming 


785 


21** 


7 


FonSrcn 


1122 


11 


2 


Fc»ivillc 


726 


17 


2 


Hamiltm 


1168 


12 


3 


Hogg 


1073 


29** 


8 


HoUwd 


1155 


32** 


11 




1537 


22** 


6 


Johfvston 


1521 


7 


0 




1358 


17 


0 


Umrotn 


523 


12 


0 


McReyiKitds 


944 


34** 


0 


Pershing 


1510 


7 


0 


Revere 


161 i 


11 


3 


Ryan 


948 


» 


• 


Smith 


332 


25** 


10 


Tcncit 


296 


17 


5 


Welch 


1608 


8 


2 



* lnsi0cient daa 

* * Exceeds recommended enrollmem rmo 



The mean daily absentee rate was highest in Fleming (30%), Holland (38%), and 
Smith (40%). Since students are supposed to serve all the days for which they are 
assigned to the centers, the more days they were absent from tne SACs the longer it took 
them to return lo iheir regular classroom. 
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Question 2: Why were students referred to the SACs? 



METHODS 

McffltWy reports were obtaiii«l throughout the school year from the centers. The 
reports documented student referrals, enrollment, and the reasons for ca;h referral. 

FINDINGS 

Of the 13. 082 (duplicated) referrals to the district's SACs during the 1990-91 
school year, 32.5% were sixth gnwiers, 31.9% were eighth gra<fcrs, and 35.2% were 
seventh greuim. As Figure 2.1 portrays, disruptive behavk^- and defiant attitudes toward 
school te»;hers and other staff represent 70.5% erf the reasons for whkh the students were 
referred to the centers. The thfed highest reason was truancy, which includes skipping of 
classes and leaving the classroom or campus grounds without permission (14.4%). 



Figure 2.1 
Ptercem of Students Referred to SACs 
For Varkws Reasons (1990-91) 




A closer review of the referral reajwns of the SACs revealed that even though most 
of the centers had a considerable proponion of their referral reasons in the areas of 
disruptive behavior and defiant attitudes toward school personnel, the proponions varied 
from center to center (Table 2. 1 ), This observation indicates that the problem or referral 
areas varied in severity among the centers. For example, while 59% of students at 
McReynoIds were referred for defying the authority of school perscMinel, the dominant area 
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of discipline referrals at Clifton 09%), Hogg (39%)» and Jackson (39%) was disruptive 
behavior of the students. 



Furthermone> one observes that some of the SAC schools indicated other discipline 
areas such as truancy (Fleming, 45%; F<mwUc» 42%), or fighting (Fondren, 32%) as 
ranking highest among the reasons. All these differences have district and building level 
planning and management implications. 



Table II 

Highest Ranking Reasons For Each SAC (1990-91) 
as Percents (rf'TomI Retoal Reasons 



Schools 




Defynis 
AmhorUy 




Fighting 


Rfifenal 
Total 


CUfton 


33% 


13% 


39% 




460 


&tiS(HI 


12% 


31% 


32% 




201 


FIcjiiins 


45% 


28% 






387 




21% 




23% 


32% 

TV 


251 


Fbnvitle 


42% 


11% 


34% 




402 


Hamilton 


28% 


21% 


14% 




332 


Hogg 


31% 


17% 


39% 




656 




32% 


20% 


27% 




527 


Jackson 


30% 


14% 


39% 




263 




22% 




24% 


23% 


439 




16% 


26% 


29% 




740 


Lincoln 




37% 


27% 


23% 


423 






59% 


37% 




6.075 


Bearshing 




36% 


36% 




m 


Rcvcn: 


41% 




36% 




303 


Ryan 


38% 


27% 


22% 




326 


Smtlh 


33% 


!3% 


22% 




387 


TcncU 


!K% 


24% 


22% 




308 


Wdch 


23% 


31% 


31% 




1S6 



• leaving the ciassrpom or school grounds without permission, "cmting class." a/ut 
other forms of truancy. 
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Queslif»i 3: What was the tmi>act the program on recidivism rates 

at the respectiw schools? 



METHODS 

Monthly reports were obtained throughout die school from the centers. The 
reports documented student referrals and enrollment, the reason for each refmal, the date 
and lotgth stay each referral and daily absentee rates. 

FINDINGS 

OvmU, 51.5% of the students were referred to the SACs only once during the 
1990-91 schod year (Figure 3.1). Ideally a 100% success rate would iiulicaic a 100% for 
the "om^e" category which means that all students refimied to the SACs cmccted dteir 
ways after a single referral. Aconding to Andrew Hettzimui "Discipline is ^i^tive when 
it t&tches appropriate behavior and prevents a second detention" (Heitzman^ !984). If die 
proportion of each center's total nun^r of reforais who were referred only once is used to 
assess the effectiveness of the SACs the following would be bow the respective centers 
performed: Pershing. 76%; Fondren,74%; Fonville, 68%; Revere, 67%; Edison, 66%; 
Jackson, 65%; Holland,60%; Fleming, 59%; aifton,58%; Johnston38%; Hamilton, 
55%; Ryan, 53%; Lincoln, 51%; Unicr, 51%; Hogg, 50%; Smith, 44%; Terrell, 42%; 
Welch, 27%; McReynoIds 18%. 



Figure 3.1 
SAC Recidivism Rates 




However, there was a subsianiial proportion (26%) of the students who wcrx: 
referred to the SACs fw three or more times during the .school year. A breakdown of this 
group of repeat referrals is as follows: Edison (1 1.8%). Fonville (9.5%), Qifton (18%), 
Hamilton (13.2%), Holland (15.5%), Hogg (26%), Jackson (9.7%), Johnston (16.3%), 
Welch (15.9%), Lanier (28%), Gregory Lincoln (3L2%), Revere (l.'*.5%). McReynoIds 



(69.8%), Pershing (6.6%), Ryan (14.2%), Smith (34%), Fondren (9.4%), Tcncll 
(37.9%). and Fleming (15.9%). 

A review of the preceding data indicated that McReynolds had (a) the lowest 
proportion of its students who were referred only once; and (b) the largest number of 
students who were refened to an SAC for three or nmt times during the school year. 
Indeed, 9.8% (ns?!) of the referrals of McReynolds SAC were referred 15-20 times, 
7J% (n«55) were xefened 21-30 times, while Z!% (n«17) were refcrted 31-51 tiroes. 
However, it should be mentioned that the program at McReynolds was different. At 
McReynolds, stuifents were lefened to the c^tor for two consecutive class po^s, during 
which the stwknts were required to write essays describing their behavior, and suggest 
ways fcH* inqvovement. 



Que^ton 4: How many <)a^did students spend in the SACs 
during the 1990-91 schoc^ ycw^ 



METHODS 

Monthly reports were obtained throughout the school year from the centers. The 
rcpcms documented student referrals, enroUment, and the length of stay of each referral. 

FINDINGS 

Figure 4. 1 indicates thai more than one half (56%) of the total number of students 
who were refeired to the SACs spent between one half of a week and two weeks at the 
SACs during the school year. Over 400 students however spent mcse than one month out 
of the nine-month school year at the SACs. 

Figure 4.1 
Length of Time Students 
were at the SACs (1990-91) 



above 30 days 
26— 30 days 
21— 25 (fays 
16—20 days 
1 1—15 days 
6— 10 days 
2.6— 5 ^ys 
I— 2.5 days 
less t day 



TotBi Noinbw of Days at SAC (1990-91) 




0 



5 10 15 20 25 

Picrccoi of Toial Number of Referrals (n=6,6e9) 



30 



8 

10 



A more revving breakdown of the proportion of students who spent more than 
one month at a center is shown on Table 4. 1 . 



TaWe4.1 

Pfercent of Each Center's Total RefcrraJs 
With more than one Month aay at SAC 









lb OI 1 Olfii 


SAC Schcxil 




SAC Sch<ral 


Referrals 






Revere 


6JS% 


Welch 


26.8% 


Clifton 


4.4% 


Smith 


23.7% 


Hogg 


4.3% 


Ftemtng 


12.3% 


InooviUe 


33% 


Kym 


12.2% 


Fondrcn 


1.7% 


Holland 


8.1% 




1.6% 


HamilKm 


7.4% 




0.3% 




7.3% 


Pershing 


0% 




6.7% 


— 





Que^Hm 5: What was the impact of the ]HOgram on student attitudes? 



METHODS 

Student Survey Form A & Student Survey Form B were used to assess the 
perceptions of the students about the program when they entered the centers (Form A) and 
when they exited ftom the centers (Form B). The goal of this analysis was to investigate 
changes in student attitudes about school that resulted from exposure to the SAC program. 

FINDINGS 

A pre-post survey of SAC students during the m<Milhs of February, March and 
April of 1991 revealed some attitudinal perspectives of the students. The students were 
asked to indicate if: (a) they %vere embarrassing by the fact tl^eir classmates knew that they 
were ^ncUng or h^ spent some time at the SACs; and (b) they believed they had been 
helped by the SAC program. Overall, at the time when students entered the SACs a larger 
proportion indicated that they were not embarrassed to be there (Figure 5.1). The exit 
percentage figures for eight SACs declined or improved slightly at some centers (Edison, 
19%; Fonville, 13%; Hamilton. 5%; Hogg, 12%; Welch. 10%; Revere, 2%; Pershing,8%; 
Fondien, 17%), while the figures for ten centers increased (Clifton, 9%; Jackson, 7%; 
iohnson,4%; Lanier, 6%; Lincoln, 1%; M'**lcynolds,23%; Ryan, 3%, Smith, 2%, Terrell, 
1%; Fleming, 1%). 

In comparison to the proponion of students who were not embarrassed to be at the 
SACs (Rgure 5.2) there were much smaller proportions of the students at the respective 
SACs who indicated that they were embarrassed to be at the SACs. Tho.se figures also 
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experienced incieases or improvements at seven centers (Fanville, 4%; Hamilton, 1%; 
H<^, 8%; Welch, 19%; Um:oln,5%; Pershing, 1 1%; Pwidrcn, 9%; and Ryan, 2%) and 
Ryan, 2%) ami decreases at eleven centers (Edison, 8%; Clifton, 1%; Jackson, 5%; 
Johnston, 6%; Lanier, 2%; Revere, 10%; McReym>lds, 6%; Smith, 7%; and Fleming, 
3%). 



Figure 5.1 

Peicem of Refmals Not Entomssed to be at SAC 




Figure 5.2 

Percent of Referrals Embarrassed to be at SAC 
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As Figure 53 poitrays, a considerable pmportion of students who had completed their stay at the 
centers indicated that the program had helped them. The centers with the highest percentage 
figures were Welch, 91%; Smith, 76%; Terrdl, 74%; Hdison, 72%; Ryan, 66%; Lincoln, 62%; 
Hogg, 60%; i<^nston, 60%; Fondren, 60%; and Clifton, 57%. 



Figure 5.3 




There were, however, a propiwrtion of the students who indicated that the SAC& had not 
helped them. The {vopotion of those students ranged between: (a) 21% and 30% for Fdnville, 
Hamilton, Jackson, Lanier, Revere, McReynoIds, and Fleming; (b) 10% and 20% lor Johnston, 
and Fondrcn; and (c) 3% and 9% for Edison, aifton,Hogg, Welch, Lincoln, Pershing, Ryan, 
Smith, and Terrell. 
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Question 6: What were the peireptions of the SAC staff about the effectiveness 
of the program? 



METHODS 

The vwws of SAC teachers were (Stained with the SAC Staff Survey. The survey 
focused on issues dealing with program resources, implementation problems, and perceived 
effectiveness of the program. The survey return rate was 95%, which represented 18 
centers. 

FINDINGS 

Twenty eight p^em of the SAC staff indicated that they had 5 years of teaching 
exf^rience, while 21% indicated that they had between 6-15 years of teaching ar^d/or 
counseling experience. However, 50% of the teachers indicated they had more than 16 
years of t^ching aftdA>r counseling experience. 

Program Weaknesses 

When the SAC teachers were ask«i to indicate the extent to which the following 
seven factors (Table 6.1) had limited the effectiveness of the SAC in improving the 
ddinquent attitiKles and behaviors of their smdents, 50% of the staff identified low parental 
suppon as the majcs* factor. However, a majority the teachers expressed that (a) space 
configuration was adequate for effective tutcffing and counseling; (b) they had adequate 
suppon from the students classroom teachers; (c) they were adequately knowl^geable of 
behavior modification techniques; and (d) they did W)t regard the students as incorrigible. 



Tabte4 

SAC Staff AssessnK^nt of Factm limiting 
Effectiveness of Centers 



Factor/Probleia 


% of StaiT Rating 

factor as 
Major Problem 


% of Staff rating 

factor as 
Minor Problem 


Inomigibility of stuitems 


22% 


50% 


Lxjw Parental Sui^port 


50% 


11% 


inockiquatc Cmtnseiing Suppcm 


44% 


44% 


High Studcmtcacter ratio 


39% 


39% 


Lack ofmicquite tether siq^xm 


28% 


50% 


inaiicqualc trainti^ of SAC staff in behavior 
modificmion techniques 


22% 


67% 


Lack of conducive room for eflcctivc 
tulnrins & counseling 


33% 


50% 



i4 



The folkwing factors wctc mentioned by the SAC teachers as cteficicncy areas. 

Sfippli^ a»d Resources: The areas that were nx>st oStea mentioned included the lack of 
ffiiequate sai^Ues and resources sta:h as: reading materials (Revere); TAAS booklets 
(Lai^); telqilKme, ^idio visuals that focus on attitude ami behavior modifkatioii, self- 
esteem, ceding with pe^ pressure ami dysfunctionai homes, cubicles (Johnston, 
Terrell, Fleming, Lincoln, Fonvillc); all adopted textbooks (Jackson. Fondrcn. 
Gregory Lincc^n); a larger classroom (Jackson), motivational boc^ (Fomlren); and an 
air-ccmditioned clas^oom (Holland). With regard to the need for telephcmes, one 
teacher commented as follows: "^4 telepham in the center would allow the t&icfxr to 
contact parents immediately when an offense occurs, or when the student is truant. 
Many times the par&as are unaware th&nMdrenare in tl«(xnser.*' 

A resource study of the SACs imiicated that at least 33% of the SACs do not have the 
relevant su{^Iies and cc^ies of leacho' editions of scfuml textbooks (Appendix A). 
Acklitionally, excqn for Johnston Middle SAC that had a teacher who was a certified 
counselor, none of the SACs has a teach«^ with counseling preparation. The SAC 
handbook indicates the ]»x>vision of telephones at the centers. However, mcH% than 
60% of the (inters h^ no telephones. 

St ql^ n g of SACs: Virtually all of the SAC teachers mentioned the lack of a full time 
counselor at each oi the centers as a major weakness of the program. In the words of a 
SAC teacher w1k> been a counselcH* and psychologist prior to her assignment to the 
SAC: "if is very evident that afidl-time counselor and a teacher are needed in SAC. 
Tfxre is a steady increase of assignees twto are on probation, both male and female, 
wiu> are extremely defiant and lack total respeafor authority, and are very angry with 
adults". Another teacher further expressed ho* predicament simply '.viih these words: 
Since we don't have a counseling licence, we can't be expected to be that succes^ul*'. 
Approximately 40% of the teachers mentioned that high .student-teacher ratio was 
undermining the effectiveness of the centers. 

Program Strengths 

In the opinion of one SAC teacher " In the absence of corporal punishment all that 
remains is the SAC." Another SAC teacher expressed the following: 'The SAC provides a 
setfety valve for teachers who sometimes need some time out from stmte students so that 
quality teaching can be provided for the rest cf their classes. In many instances, it actually 
performs the mission that it was designed for, ..The SACs don't solve all the problems for 
the teachers, adnunistrtttors, and students, but they are a great help to everyone." 

Program Effectiveness 

The SAC teachers indicated that the quality of instruction they have been providing 
at the centers was about 83% of what is usually provided in the regular classrocHn.s of the 
students. They also rated their overall effectiveness in improving the delinquent attitudes 
and behavicH^ of their students as 78%. 
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Question 7: What were the p^ceptions of the principals about the weaknesses 

and effectiveness of the program?. 



METHODS 

The Principal Survey was used to investigate the : (a) major weaknesses of the piogram; 
and (b) recommendalions for resolving the weaknesses. Since the building principals make 
the referrals of students to Hbs SACs and determine the staffing and functioning of the 
r^pective SACs, they woie surveyed to help detomtne their perceptions of the foUowing: 
(a) the functions or purposes of the SACs on their campuses; (b) a rating of tl^ anwunt of 
learning that takes place at die centers, in relatbn to that which occurs in the regular 
classrooms; (c) the overall effectiveness of the center, and (d) major and minor problems 
facing the center. Thirteen (68%) principals responded to the survey. 

FINDINGS 

In assessing the amount of learning that occurs at the centers, the priucipals were 
asked to rate the quality of learning at the SACs as a percentage of the atnount of learning 
that occurs in the regular classroom. In effect, a scale of 0% to 100% was to be used, with 
100% being equivalent to die amount of learning that occurs in the regular classroom. The 
principals gave an overall rating of 69%. The overall effectiveness of the centers in 
in^roving the delinquent attitudes and behaviors of the students was also rated as 69%. 

Principals* Perceptions of the Functions of SACs 

As Table 7.1 shows, punishing the stwknts by isolation and counseling rank 
highest among the purposes for which principals refer students to the SAC In effect, 
instructional quality, comparable to what prevails in the regular classroom, is not the 
primary goal. The primaiy goal is sin^y to improve the delinquent attitudes or behaviors 
of the students through psychological pressure of isolation and counseling. If this 
perception is accurate, iten one would expect that counselors should be an essential 
component of the SAC staff. 



Tabic 7.1 




Perceptions of Principals 




About SAC Functions 






% of Principals 


Function 


selecting 




function 


Punish by ^)latu») frem friends 


75% 


A aninsdtng & a punitive ro!e 


69% 


Help rcmcdialc academic deficiencies 


23% 


Serve as place fw "lime Oufor lo Ttx>i ofP 


m 


in lieu of mspcnsion 


m 


Teach Sdf-Discipline 


8% 


Write essay ab«it behavior & indicate ways 




to improve behavior 


8% 
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Principals' Perceptions of Problems Facing SAC's 

Most of the i^ncipals indicated tiiat high tem:her-sttid^t ratio, in^tequate traimng of SAC 
^aff in bdiavicr naodifHration lechniques, ami inadequate counseling were the major factors 
that had limited the effectiveness of their SACs (Table 72), 



TaWe7.2 

Principal Assessment irf Factors Limiting 
Effectivei^s of Centers 



Factor 


% Rating Facttw as 
Major Problem 


% Rating l^au>r as 
MiniMr Problem 


IncmigilMiity ^ students 


31% 


46% 


Low Parent SuRXXt 


38% 


31% 


Inadcqu^ ccMinseling 


54% 


31% 


High ^udem-ieaclKr ratk> 


62% 


23% 


Lack erf fldptpuuc teacher aqyort 


38% 


15% 


Inadequate tiaMaig fcM* SAC ^afT hi behavicx- 
modifk^okn tecimkpies 


62% 


31% 


tack of conducive room fweflbctive 


46% 


31% 



(Mioring & Coonscling 



Question 8: What were the perceptions of the regular clas^oom teachers about 
the weaknesses, strengths and effectiveness of the program?. 



METHODS 

A questionnaire instrument (Classroom Teacher Survey) was used to assess the 
perceptions of classroom teachers about the weaknesses and overall efficacy of the 
}»i>gram. The instrument ccmtained items that asked teachers if they had seen any changes 
in the behavior* conduct, or attitudes of students who had been previously referred to the 
SACs during the year. Three hundred and thirty nine teachers (31%) responded to the 
survey. 

FINDINGS 

The teachers of all the SAC schools were surveyed to find out their perceptions of 
the purposes and effectiveness of the SACs in resolving the disciplinary problems of 
students they had referred to the centers through their respective building principals. 
Teachers always had the opponunity to observe students m their classrooms who had been 
referred to the SACs and could determine if attitudes and behaviors had been positively 
infIuerK:ed by the program. 
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Teacher Perceptions of the Functions of SAC's 

As Table 8.1 shows, punishing the studems by isolation from friends ranked 
highest among the purposes (m which teachers referred students to the SAC (le.74% of 
the te»:hers). Tl» {minaiy goal was thus to in[qm7vetl»deUnqu«tt attitudes or behaviors 
of the students thxough psychological pressure ci isdadon. This factor also ranked highest 
on the principal survey (75%). It is also important to note that about one half of the 
teachers (49%) reganted the SAC as a dumping ground for students with discipline 
problems. 

Tables.! 
Perceptions of Teachers 

About SAC Functions 

% of Teachers 
Function selecting 
fgpctioa 



Pimtsh by ts(^(m fnnn friends 74% 



A cottnseling & a punitive role 41% 



Hc^ rcmodtatc acaticnuc cfcndcnc^ 18% 



Serve as a diunpii^ ground for sUKtenis with 



Teacher Perceptions of Instructional Quality & Effectiveness of SAC*s 

In assessing the extent to which the anK>unt learning that occurr»i at the centers 
compared to the amount of learning that occurred in the regular classroom on a scale of 
0% — 100%, the teachers pvc an overall rating of 45%. TTiis figure indicated that regular 
ciasm>om teachers perceived the amcKint of learning that occurred at the SACs as one half 
of what occuned in their classrooms. This low rating of learning, coupled with the fact 
that approximately half the responding teachers felt that the SACs were a "dumping 
ground for students with discipline jwoblems" lends credence to the principal survey 
finding that students were not sent to the SACs primarily for learning, but rather isolation 
and counseling. Additionally, the overall effectiveness of the centers in improving the 
delinquent attitudes and behaviors of the students was rated as 46% for all of the nineteen 
SACs. The teacher ratings of the respective SACs are shown on Table 8.2. 
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TaWc8.2 
ClassHDom Te^to Assesanent 
of SAC InstnK;ttonai Qimiity A EITerdveness 


SAC 
Sch<M»l 


Survey 
Retnra 


Rating of SAC 
Eff'ectivettess 
(Scale: 0%— 100%) 


Rating of SAC iBstrectionai 
Qttalltjr m % Hi what occare 
in Regular Ciassroom 


Ctstton 




37% 




33% 


Sosson 


23% 


W% 




57% 


Fteming 


33% 


54% 




56% 




32% 


37% 




41% 


Fcmvilte 


26% 


22% 




26% 




34% 


52% 




38% 


Ho® 


3x% 


57% 




54% 


raMtSfla 




AAiSL 

44'» 




35% 




27% 


35% 




41% 


Johnston 


36% 


54% 




60% 




24% 


57% 




25% 


Linccrfn 


34% 


48% 




47% 




12% 






64% 




21% 


43% 




45% 




25% 


31% 




38% 


Ryw 


23% 


40% 




35% 


Smith 


36% 


54% 




60% 




32% 


31% 




38% 


Welch 


22% 


58% 




61% 



Even though^ these data are based on qualitative assessments^ tfiey reflect the 
current collective pcrceptk>ns of the teachers who responded to the stuvey. These teachers 
have h^ students who had i^n ieferr»i to these centers and had known the extent to 
whk:h their students had been kept abreast of classroom instnK;tion by the SACs, or been 
helped by the SAC staff to improve student attittuies and behavior. While the survey letum 
rates left much to be desiied« it must be emphasized that they possibly came from teachers 
who were concerned about their morale^ job-related stress levels, and the tcademic 
betterment of both the regular and the SAC students. 

The low assessntent rates for the quality of instruction at the SACs (ranging 
between 25% and 64%) indicated that students were perceived by their teachers to be losing 
grounds academically when they spent time at the SAC. In effect, the k?nger they stayed at 
the SAC the farther they fell behind in their studies. Additionally, tn? low rates for SAC 
effectivei^ss in in^noving the delinquent attitudes ami behavi(»^ of SAC students indicated 
that many did not improve or if they in^roved it might be marginal or partial. This meant 
that many stiKlents returned to the regular classroom with their problematic attitudes and 
behaviors still intact or only marginally changed. 
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Teacber Perceptions of Problems facing $AC*s 

Most of the teachers Indicated that incorrigibility of students (65%) and Low 
Parental Support (66%) were the major factors that had limited the effectiveness of the 
SACs (TaWc 8.3). 



Tatrie8.3 

Principal Assessn^t of Factofs Umiting 
Effectiveness of Centers 



Factor 


% Rating as 
Major Probtem 


Minor Problem 


InconigibiUly of students 


6S% 


16% 






17% 


tow Pucntal Siqqiort 


66% 








31% 


High suxiem-ieachar tmk> 


46% 






18% 


55% 


inadcquaie training for SAC staff in behavior 


36% 


45% 


nwdirKratkm lecImiqiKss 






Lack fsi conducive mora for eflcctivc 


37% 


43% 


lulmin^ ^ CounsetinK 



Lack of Counselors 

More than 95% of the teachers from the nineteen SAC schools identified lack of 
counselors as the most vital but missing component of the program. The following is a 
representative sample of the many comments that were matte by the teachers: 

Tlxse students have anotiomtl proN&ns tiuu they carry fr<m home. They need 
counseling from professionals. They come from drug and akofml addicted honws, 
and they are "using" and "drinking** by 7tk grade. The lack of knowledge about 
addiction and dysfunctional families is incredible. No one i s helping these 
students, (Clifton Teacher) 

To really improve the delinquent attiuides and behavior (of stUikntsU long term 
counseling and follow-up are needed. The SAC dctes not provide this. (Johnston 
Teacher) 

I feel isolation from peers is effecuvefor many students at this age; Im without 
counseling, the effect is usually temporary. (Revere Teacher) 

The students being sent to SAC are most often the same ones over and over. These 
students probably do not want to be in school to begin with; so they see school as a 
place to do as they choose. These students diftnitely need more one-on-one 
tutoring ami counseling. {Lanier teacher) 

As far as I know, there L% my counseling happening, mini-jail is all I see it to he. 
(Hanulum Teaclxr) 

The students should dread going to the SAC~-4t should be a punishment, but it is 
not. The students leap at the chance to attend SAC and have a real "good time. 
(Revere Teacher) 
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Building-level A^C Polices 

Teachers at smne of the schools expressed much dissatisfacdon and fnistration 
abcHtt {n^cdns and policies in tl^ir schools. The following a few some their 
commous: 

If SAC wasn't a fun time for the student, it would be more €ffeaiv€..JNone cf the 
homework / sent out to SAC was completed. They are only there to serve time. 
(Formlk Teacher) 

They have a good time in there. Our students look forward to being /m into SAC. 
TfKy getoutanhour&irtyas well as watch movies, which the kids find mealing. 
They are released from SAC without the assignments from the classroom 
completed. Students are asking to be pm into SAC because they know theywon*t 
have to do any work...smd€rus do not work while they are in SAC. They 
pkty.Jts a joke, it should be run like a military scfkH>l. (Hamilton Teacher} 

We do not even have a regular SAC tefu:her. There are 3 or 4 d^&vnt teachers that 
cover SAC so there is no one set of rules. ..Very seldom is assigned work 
completed...Teachers are frustrated because HiSD seems not to care about what is 
going on in .'j schools,. Jhis year for tim first time I feel that we are working in an 
unsttfe environment. The district took away corporal punishment but gave us no 
alternative. The students tell you that you can't do anything to them. Being sens to the 
office is a meaningless gesture. (FonviUe Tecu:her) 

As indicated in the previous comments, many teachers felt that SAC provided a 
kind of "bat^tdng service", a place to "dump" dtmiptive students, a place where students 
went to "hang out" with friends and refused to do assignments, or sometimes went to 
sleep. In tte opinion of the« teachers SAC should be run in such a way that the student 
should not like to go there. It shouki be mentioned howevo* that it is not all the centers that 
were described to have the preceding environments iK)r was there a unanimous support for 
the " military style" policy that some teachers want more of. The following statements by 
one teacher reflects the diversity oK philosqihical orientation: 

SAC would be more ^ective if the atmosplmre reflected a caring but firm attitude. 
It is currently runfrmn a punitive perspective by humiliaiing students. Sutdents 
must suffer consequences for their behavior, bus they also need to be "heard", 
encouraged, and taught how to make better decisions. I would suggest a positive 
reifrforcement system such as a token economy , Often it is difficult to find a 
punishment "bad enough" for these students. If we want their respect, we must 
first show respect to than! (Clifton Teacher) 

Lack of Parental Involvement 

In the opinion of many teachers, the lack of parental involvement in the SAC 
program activities is what is undermining the effectiveness of the program. One teacher 
conmwnted that: 

The problem is lack of concern of the parents. The SAC program cannot hope to 
change the attitudes of students who have never enjoyed school— who are from 
broken, mgry homes—and whose parents are too busy, or too unconcerned, or too 




caught up in tfwir own problems, to have any time or energy left over for their 
children. (Lanier t&scher) 

Accoiding lo oi» teacher Xhildren rt^ct their parents attitude toward learning. If we are 
going to change the student's classroom behavior, parents must be involved in the 
counseling of their child" 

Teacher Perceptions of Program Strengths 

Almost ail <^ the teachers emphasized tl^ important n>le being played by the SAC 
Many of the teachers indicated that even if the SAC was a ''dumping ground"or a 
"babysining facility" for problem snidents, and failed to improve stticfents attinKles and 
behavior, it at took the di^ptive student away fiom the classnxm Consequently, it 
became possible for other sttdents to have a conducive learning enWronment where 
meaningful learning could occur. In the words of one teacher. "We are dealing vdA sonw 
d^icub cMldrenfrom strained home situations. Same of these students tUsturb the climme 
of the classroom and it helps to have these students remove fClifton Teachw). Anotho* 
teacher also expressed that "the removal etf disruptive studem from the regular classroom 
setting has a tremendous effect on the environment in the regular classroom. The 
contintmlly disruptive student should be removed from the traditional class setting, and 
SAC is the only alternative available (Hamilton Teacher). In the opinion of one Fondren 
teacher "SAC has provided an extremely valuaMe service to the classroom teacher..SAC 
provides us with a disciplinary tool that works. Sending these students home gives them a 
holiday; keeping them in class punishes the teacher." A tether at Gregoiy Uncohi, whose 
observations represented the views of over 95% of ite teachers, summed up his/her 
opinion as follows: " ft ISACI is effective for some students; however, certain students in 
our middle school never want to achieve nor attend class, and the SAC is not a deterrent for 
them. These students need to be placed somewhere else. The repeat offenders consume 
excessive amounts of staff time in and out of SAC. 

Besides, many believed that SACs helped the regular students to stay on course; 
and that it was the "incorrigibles" of the SACs who were believed to be abusing the 
program and not benefitting from it. One teacher who seemed unhappy about the situation 
of the incorrigible students, expressed that the SAC provided peace and learning 
opponuniiies for the refeiring teachers and their good students but fsovided "nothing for 
the lundisciplinedf student". Others described the program as "a holding tank" or a 
segregation framework ihat helps the teacher to "save" other students. 

However, there were many teachers who strongly believed that in spite of the many 
deficiencies the SACs have been experiencing, such as high stucbnt-teacher ratios, lack of 
telephones, lack parental support, and the fact that most of the students required the 
services of Iicen.sed psychologists, counselors, psychiatrists, or social workers, many 
students have been immensely helped. In the opinion of many teachers, if the program was 
not 100% effective, one should not place all the blame on the SAC teachers who did their 
best. 
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Question 9: What were the recommendations of the SAC staff, principals, 
and the regular classroon) teach^ for progrmi rennemem? 



METHODS 

All of the SAC staff, principals, and classroom teachers of the nineteen SAC middle 
schools were surveyed in April and May of 1991. The surveys asked for recommemiations 
for refining the program. The rciitm rates of the surveys were as follows: SAC staff, 95%; 
principals, 68%; and classroom teachers, 31 %. 

FINDINGS 

RecommendalSons of SAC Staff 

Many recomniendatK>n$ were matte by the SAC ^ff for resolving the weaknesses 
mentioned. They included the hiring of full-time counselors for all the SACs, lowering of 
student-teacher ratios, creation of separate carrels/study booths, provision of separate 
rooms for isolating hostile students or imitvidual counseling, provision of telephone 
facilities, visits from social wwlcers, attendance officers, and the hiring of teacher aides. 
The SAC staff further recommended: (a) that parents \x held accountable for the 
disciplinary problems of the program students, (b) that more staff training in behavior 
modiUcation and counseling be prov^ to supplem^t periodic workshc^ for the sharing 
of ideas about "what works," and (c) that an incentive program be implemented for 
rewarding students who do not return to the SACs. One teacher recommended that the 
regular classroom teachers and the building principals be asked to refrain from using the 
SACs as a "dumping ground" for students since the ovcrwowded conditions at the centers 
limit the effectiveness of the SAC teachers. 

In the opinion of one SAC teacher who believed that current efforts arc not 
effective: "^ter 2 JO p.m., they (the students! should be assigned to work with the 
janitors to do chores on campus. The embarrassment and humiiation from their peers 
might correct their behavior. Many students are not errimrrassed for being assigned to the 
SAC. Sevo^ SAC teachers who believe in more stringent discipline strategies suggested 
that seemingly inconrigible students who are frequently referred to the SACs should be 
placed in a long term alternative school or disciplinary program until they improve their 
attitude and behavtcNr. 

Recommendations of Principals 

Seventy percent of the principals strongly recommended that an additional full-time 
staff person should be hired for SACs to address the counseling needs of the students. 
While a majority of those who expressed this need asked for a counselor, two principals 
asked for full-time social workers. The principals expressed the notion that the SACs 
serve as an effective alternative for some students. In the opinion of two principals, it is 
only through one on-onc counseling and parental panicipation in the program that some of 
the students can be "saved." 

With the steady increase in referrals to the SACs, the principals suggested that 
moit; teachers should be hired to work with counselors and social workers to help involve 
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parents, while giving the students as much counseling help as possible. Some principals 
further n»ntioned that the district should jHoviite an alternative disciplinary program that 
will provide long teim help for students with more sev^ attitude and behavior pioblen^ 
In their optnicm, such an alternative will beneftt not only the student but also wiH help sitop 
the overcrowdingt and the creaticm of wdting lists in some SAC schoc^. In the words of 
one principal: "Pmting stmkms on a waiting list is infective. This pragnm needs to be 
available fin- immediate removed c§ ssudemsftxm the regular classroom setting'*. 

Recommendations of Classroom Teachers 

Many recommendations were made for addressing the pieceding weaknesses of the 
SACs. The fc^Uowing woe the most mentioned, usually by mote than 90% ctf tl» teffi:hers. 
Teachers are apparrntly experkmcing tremendous fhmration engendered by the discti^inary 
probleins in ihcir schools, as could be inferred from the emotional intensity of their appeal 
for help. The foHowing statement by one <tf the teachors lends credence to how many feel 
about the problem: 7 want the School Board to address disc^>line as a TQ P pt^icy priority! 
Until then, we iy<m and /, my friend} are inching ahr^" (Fonville T««:her), 

EKtahtishnxnt an Alt^rnarivg ^r^^lfP^irf^plii^ A(^dmy 

The district should establish alternative schools, probably one for each district, where 
the best of hunmn ami material resources can be provided for students vAto exceed three 
referrals to the SAC or spend more than a specified number of days in the SAC during 
the school year. 

• Staff should incliKlc: psychologists, counselors, social workers, and teachers who 
are strict disdpltnarians. 

• The curriculum should parallel or correspond to the regular sixth to eighth grade 
levels. 

• Mandate parental conferences and support contracts before the students enters the 
Academy, during the referral period, and before the student leaves the Academy. 

Increase Parental Involvement in SAC's 

• Involve parents in the SACs 

• Mandate parent conferences and contracts for certain offenses or when the student 
exceeds a specified number of referrals lo the SAC. Mandate paremal conferences 
for students before they return to the regular classrcx>m. 

Mftre Counselors and Psvchoiog isLx 

• Hire a counselor for each of the SACs who will spend 1 00% of his/her time with 
the SAC students. The counselors should not be "paper pushers** far the building 
level principal. 

Hire More Teachers 

• The provision of more SAC teachers will help lower the student-ieacher ratio. Many 
teachers suggCNtcU nw rnwre than 15 students per teacher. 

Hire Social Workers 

• The addition of social workers to the SAC staff will immensely strengthen the 
effectiveness of the centers to enable the staff to get to the "home*' toots of what 
may have mack the students incfffrigiblc. 
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SAC Matmmetu PMiosiH^ <£ SxU Mky 

• Teachers slHKiid be stiict discii^marians, and should enforce all district SAC policies. 

» All assignments sulmtitted by cl^sroom teachers shm\d be completed ami returned on a 
timely basts while the stuctents aie at t}» center, and not when ttey return to the regular 
class. There should be no exiting of students until all assignments are completed. 

« Piennit the SAC teachers to provide genenca^gmnents that can be giB(^ 

• SAC teachers should be knowledgeable in all academic cont»it areas so that tin; 
classiYx»n teacher does not have to visit the center to explain assignments or topics taught 
in class. Each SAC should be stafTed by a permanent teacher. 

Cgfftpfetf IsolmiQn FaciUUes 

• All SACs should be housed outside of the imin school building or away iiom the regular 
stuc^t populad(»i. 

• Provkic study carrels or booths with dividing walls for each student. Separate each from 
the other to prevent them from tallcing to each otha-. 

• Exclude SAC sttdents fiom extracurricular activities such as school dances ami field trips. 

• SAC students should not be albwed to interact with regular students. They should bring 
their own lunch or go to the cafeteria at limes different from when other stmients go there. 

• SAC students should start school either an hour early and leave an hour early or stan 
classes at 9 a.m. and leave at 4 p.m. so that they do not get the opportunity to walk their 
jgirl friends and boyfriends to class, or socialize with the non-SAC students. 

Qff'Camp^s Assisnmnts 

• Some teachers suggested that the isolation of SAC stwicnts may be enhanced by allowing 
the SAC of one school to exchange its students for those of another school. 

Expulsion of Repeat Referrals 

• In the opinion of one teacher, "Editcming everyone is a great idealist goal, but if a 
student refuses to he taught and stt^s others ffom learning, school is not where 
they should he "(Revere Teacher}. This suggestion was also proposed by two other 
teachers. 

Other Recommendatiom: The following were suggested by l-H) teachers 
Incentive Profrtmi ForRep^a^rs 

• Provide an incentive |MOgrani that can provide awards to students who make excellent 
improvements. 

UtufonmlOrm c(k(€ 

• One teacher suggested that SAC students should be required to wear uniforms in order to 
make them hate to come to the centers. 

• Another teacher suggested that SAC students shouW be mandated to abide by the district's 
diess code for students; and that they should not be given dress privileges that deviate 
from the disuict-wide dress code. 

Teacfwr Prejudices! Person ality Cot^icts 

• Three teachers indicated that there are simations where bccau.se of personality conflicts, 
teacher prejudices, or lack of disciplinary management skills, some teachers abuse 
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some students by sending them regularly to the SACs. The teachets theiefore 
Fecominend, that counselors, soctai workers or psychologist work with students in 
Older to prevent such abuse. 

• A few tethers recommended that the school distrkt brings back corporal punishment. 
Provide Mt^e Space iRotrni 

• Teachers from several schools suggested a need for adequate room for the SAC 
eligible students. Accofding to one Fondien teacher " Many incorrigible studem 
are let cff scot-free when they have created rmtjor problems became cf tack of room 
iin the SACI. Ther^ore, these students are l^ in classes to remain iUsruptive''. 



CONCLUSION 



The findings of this evaluation imlicaie several positive achievements by the SACs. 
Principals and classroom teachers have indicated that the program has been very vital in 
helping them to provide a healthy environment and {voductive instrucdcm for the regular 
and disciplined students. The recklivism rates also indicate that 5 1.5% <^ all the referrals to 
the SAC during the 1990-91 school year never had a second referral. A(kUtionally» a large 
majority of the SAC students indicated that the SACs had helped them. However, ihae 
are indications that the program had deficiencies that han^toned the realization of its opdmal 
effectiveness. Several teachers seemed to be frustrated by the way ihc program was 
implemented. A general observation by the teachers that several of the SAC students were 
repeat referrals was substantiated by the recidivism daw (Figure 3. 1). 

A review of reasons for referrals indicated that disruptive behavior ami defiance 
authority accounted for 70% of the reasons for refeiral. This finding implies that 
counseling should have been an integral part of the proj^am if the district wanted to 
effectively change the attitudes and behaviors of the repeaters, Furthernwrc, the principals 
expressed the view that the primary puqjose of the SACs was to help improve the 
delinquent attitudes and behavior of students through psychological pressure of isolation 
and counseling- The principals also ranked inadequme counseling support third after high 
student-teacher ratio and inadequate training for SAC stqff in behavior modification 
techniques as the leading factors that hampered the effectiveness erf the program. In spite of 
this need, only one of the SACs had a teacher who had counseling certification and 
background. It was therefore not surprising that 70% of the principals, and more than 95% 
of the SAC and regular classroom teachers, recommended that full-time counselors should 
be hired for the SACs. 

Most of the teachers and administrators recommended that an alternative school 
should be established for students with three or more referrals or those who exceeded one 
month stay in the SAC during the school year. The perception of the classroom teachers 
that the quality of instruction in the SACs was inferior to that which was provided in the 
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regular classfoom, tmpticitly indicated that if nothing was done to address the attiUKie and 
behaviors of the seemingly inccHrigtble students* the students would steadily lag behind in 
their studies. 

Andrew Hdtzman's discussion of tl^ guidelines for imximisdng the effects of 
punishment has indicated t}«t schxxA discipline program planners slK>uld be "cmain tfmt the 
averse consequence being admimsmred IpumshmentJ is really ptmishmemfor the pupiT 
(Heilzman, 1984). Therefore, if teachers perceived that repeal referrals liked to go to the 
SACs and no \mger found their lefenal to the SACs as a punishment, then it is esi^ntial 
that alternative strategies are ack^ted to effectively address the situation. Several of the 
recommendations by teachers and principals have been experimented elsewhere in other 
stat». For instance, Rollami R. lon^ Jr. implemoited a program with the saxre goals as 
those of the SACs at Deer Valley JunicH- High School in Hioenix Arizona. The program 
was very effective. He described his model of social isolation with th^ words: 

Each student sits in a chair flanked on both sides by portable partitions and facing 
the wall, on which appear the Smdy Center rides. The only breaks during Ute (kty 
are for two bathnnm trips and one exercise period consisting cfalap around the 
outdoor field. No breaks are allowed when the rest of the smdents are changing 
classes or out for recess. Lunch is brought to the Study Center and eaten tfwre. No 
udking is allowed except when the student is call&l upon by the monitoring teacher. 
Instead of time off from scIkk^I, suspended students ej^>erience a l(mg day, with 
minutes seeming more like hours.. The key to an effective Study Center is the 
teacher. J have found it extremely bnportant to to have a strong disciplinarian, who 
is well organized and knows how to handle troubled satdents. (Jones, 1985) 

Many of the recommendations proposed by the te^I^rs, principals and SAC staff 
are similar to the Rolland Jones model The model did not have a counselor, but it had a 
telephone that made it possible for the teacher to regularly communicate with the parents of 
the students. Ho^vever, it should be mentioned that all the preceding suggestions and most 
of what have been lecommended by teachers and principals arc only shon terta n^sures 
for dealing with the discipline situaticm in HISD schools. According to Vem Jones, 
since schoolwide discipline programs are often developed /" response to a 
perceived or real crisis, there is a tendency to focus on punitive measures that 
provide immettiate , albeit slmrt term effects, while ignoring preventive measures 
that may respond to the cause of tfw problem...with the exception (if instruction^ 
factors, interventitms aimed at improving .school climate are the most important 
ingredients in creming positive student beliavhr.. Students who feel safe, accepted, 
cared for, and involved at school seldom exhibit consistently disruptive behavior 
(Jones. m2}. 

In as much as Jones places nx»st of the burden on leachcni and principals, he feels 
strongly that the program should include a systematic framework im involving parents in 
working to change their child's behaviw (Jones. 1982). According to Lasiey and Wayson: 
Teacfters and administrators must develop an understanding of the factors that 
contribute to disciplinary problems. Treating syt?tptoms without dealing with the 
cattses is analogous to giving a chronically .sick person aspirin without attempting to 
identify the causes of the illness. ..Excessive .student fighting, for example, may be 



caused by overcrowded schaoi conditions. ..the princ^Hit plays a prormnent role 
with regards to discipline, and no person has as great an impact on the school 
atmosphere (Lasley and Wayson, 1982). 



In conclusion the training of tcaci^ in effective disciplinaiy management strategies 
that specifically address the paiticuiar circumstances of each school's disciplinary 
profolons, coupled with building level self diagnosis and inqmvement of the adminbtrative 
and instructional climates should be included in a long term planning fnimevrork. 
However, the Alternative Disciplinary Academy for the excessive repeaters should be 
explored as a short term framework to relieve the SACs, and allow them to effectively 
focus on fewer students especially those who may not have yet crossed the point of 
incorrigibility. A ccmibination of such shoit aiKi kmg-temi franwwofks will not ciily help 
the student with disciplinary problems or the disciplined student to focus on more 
productive learning, but will also lessen job-related stress, and enhance morale and 
effectiveness of the classroom teacher. 
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Appendix A 



Resources at SAC*s 
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♦ Survey was not returned by the staff at Hamilton SAC staff. 
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